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ABSTRACT 

To investigate the temporally ordered process in 
image and issue learning as it affects the voting decision, a study 
conducted a secondary analysis of panel survey data from Wisconsin 
during the 1976 presidential elections. The study hypothesized that, 
because of the difficulty in understanding complex issues, voters 
rely on image evaluations *or initial candidate preference — issue 
positions are then learned to support the image-based choice. The 
survey consisted of random telephone interviews: the first set of 
interviews was completed shortly before the first presidential 
debates between incumbent Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter; those who 
agreed to be reinterviewed were called again between the first and 
second debates. The third interviews occurred after the four debates 
but before the election; and final interviews followed the election. 
A total of 164 respcrdents continued throughout the interviews. 
Measurements included vote intention, candidates' personal image, 
respondents 1 position on four political issues, ideological 
differences, and party identification and leaning. Precommitted or 
"one-issue" voters were eliminated, leaving 123 respondents for 
analysis. Causal analysis revealed that for Carter, images at an 
initial time period determined later candidate preference and issue 
learning. Also, image evaluations for Carter occurred at the 
beginning of the decision-making process. For Ford, however, images 
did not predict later issue learning and candidate 
preference — initial issues were the predictor. Also for Ford, vote 
intention played a significant role in later issue learning. (Four 
tables of data, 4 figures, and 49 references are appended.) (MM) 
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This study tested the proposition that due to the difficulty 
in understanding complex issues in a presidential campaign, and 
where there are no precommi tments to influence the vote decision 
based on pre-campaign determinations, the voter relies or image 
evaluations for initial candidate preference. Issue positions are 
then learned to support the image-based choice • 

Path analyses conducted on data from the 1976 presidential 
election supported our expectations in the case of Carter, but 
not in the case of Ford. 
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A great deal of r ebearch has been conducted by political 
scientists and mass communication researchers in the concerted 
effort to understand political campaigns in the United States. 
As party identification since 1950 has steadily declined in 
its power to predict the vote (Nie, Verba and Petrocik, 1984), 
researchers have had to part with the relative theoretical 
comfort that concepts such as "activation" and "selective 
exposure" (La^rarsf el d , Berel son and Gaudet , 1944) afforded in 
explaining voting behavior. 

Research during the 1960's and thereafter, began to explore 
in greater depth the influences of issues and images, in 
addition to party identification, on the voting decision. The 
trilogy of party affiliation, issue proximity, and image 
evaluation as the primary deter mi riant s c-f the vote decision 
has since been established in the research literature (Mart us 
and Converse, 1984). 

In twenty-five years of scholarship, a wealth of factors 
has been identified as playing a role in voting decisions of 
the electorate. Those of interest to us include the findings 
that party affiliation is still the best predictor of the 
eventual vote (Sears and Chaffee, 1976), that recently, images 
have predicted the vote better than issues (Dennis, Chaffee 
and Choe, 19/9; Whitney and Goldman, 1980), that images play 
an important role even in the decisions of highly educated 
people (Glass, 1984), as well as for the more television 
reliant (McLeod, Glynn and McDonald, J Q C), th*t issues can be 
divided into "easy" and "hard 11 depending upon a number of 
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factors (Carmines and Stimson, 1984), that there are 
differences depending upon time of decision to vote (Chaffee 
and Choe, 1980), and that there are? differences in all the 
previous factors depending upon whether the election is 
congressi onal or presi dent 1 al 1 n nature (Ranney, 1983; Mann 
and Wol finger, 1984). 

The evidence mentioned above forms part of a large body of 
literature on election campaigns. From 1960 to 1976 and 
beyond, the phenomenon of presidential debates has added 
further to our knowledge through debate related events such 
as: polarization of partisan voters (Sears and F-reedman, 
1979), most use of debates to discover candidate issue 
postians, but most information gain from image evaluations 
(McLeod, Bybee and Our all, 1981; McLeod , Durall, Ziemke and 
Bybee, J979), and mast use of debates for campaign deciders 
(Chaffee and Choe, 1980). 

Models do exist (baker, Dal ton and Hildebrandt, 1984; 
Markus and Converse, 1984; Page and Jones, 1984) that bring 
together in differing conf i gur a L l ons party, ltsue, image and 
other items, but they often do not account for temporal 
ordering; or they try to explain so much to increase the R 32 
that they lose intelligibility. 

It is our purpose to investigate a plausible explanation of 
the voting decision, one that addresses the process in a 
relative temporal order. 

The question addressed in a large sense is, hew do most 
voters learn images and issue stands and decide who to vote 
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■f-or? 

At the heart of our interest is a strong skepticism about 
issue voting, though this in itself is nothing new (Campbell, 
Converse, Miller and Stokes, 1960). Issues in a national 
presidential election campaign are necessarily complex, since 
they deal with enduring national or international problems. 
Complex issues, moreover, usually entail equally cample;; 
consequences, which in turn are conditional upon a host o-f 
other matters. Reducing unemployment or the? deficit, for 
example, are extremely complicated and difficult tasks 
involving a great many other related factors such as the prime 
lending rate, foreign tariffs, the GNP, taxes, and so on. When 
s-ich matters become campaign issues, buth candidates will 
profess a desire to fix the problem, and each will present a 
differing plan for doing so. We would expect that for most of 
the electorate, given that most people are not economists, it 
would constitute an impossible task to decide, on the merit of 
the issue, which candidate has presented the best plan. It is 
this relatively straightforward argument that forms the basis 
for our slepticism as regards issue voting: given the very 
complex and abstract nature of national election issues, we 
find it doubtful that candidate preferences are determined to 
any important extent because of agreement on issue positions 
between voter and candi date. How can one agree when one does 
not understand? This is not the same concept as "hard 11 issues, 
which are usually defined ss those requiring mental calculus 
to decide the option that is in one's interest (IMie, Verba and 
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Petrocik, 1984). In our conception, most national election 
issues are unintelligible in their entirely, and even if bits 
and pieces of a certain issue can b- 4 understood, the whole 

I ssue wi th its enormous col 1 ect 1 on o-f consequences cannot be. 
Though we do not ignore any possibly simplistic, or incomplete 
understanding of thcf issue itself, we maintain however, that 
that is not an important aspect of a voter's decision process. 
Faced with an issue such as the deficit with its competing 
proposals for reduction, we expect the voter to realize 
his/her incomplete understanding of the matter. Faced thus 
with the inevitable impasse in deciding based on issues, other 
factors must play a role in the process. Among these latter 
determinants would be party affiliation, ideological leaning 
(liberal - conservative) and image perceptions. 

Strong party affiliation and ideology are usual 1 / long 
standing commitments and are thus not campaign-determined, 
especially so for repeat as opposed to first-time 
voters. In this strict or extreme determination, party and 
ideology do not form part of the campaign process, but rather 
stand outside of it as exogenous variables, beirn determined 
in advance of the campaign. A Republican will tend to vote for 
the Republican candidate no matter what the particular issues 
ur images, and a liberal will tend to vote? for a clearly 

I I beral c and l date. The study of these predi jtposi t ions is not 
our intent and will consequently not deal with voters whose 
decisions are baseid on pre-commi tments, whether they are party 
r el a ted or ideological in nature. 



The voters whose decision process we are most interested in 
are those that meet national elections with no clear 
commitments, and are thus in need of making an eventual choice 
based on campai gn-speci f 1 c 1 nf or maLi on ■ As this 1 n -for mat 1 on 
consists primarily of issues and ] mages, and as most issues 
are arguabLy unintelligible, what remains o-i most use as 
information helpful in the decision process according to our 
conception, is image information. Impressions, influences, 
likes and dislikes are fairly personal in nature; they are 
affective responses that need no greater learning or knowledge 
to be experienced. We thus expect that i\ relatively quick 
impression of a candidate is made bas ?d upon image 
characteristics such as speaking ability, honest looks, 
presidential demeanor, intelligence, charm, etc. Affective 
response based upon such image characteristics can be gleaned 
with relatively little exposure and effort. Candidate 
preference based on image attributes, therefore, seems to us a 
probable first step in the decision process. 

Issue learning, however, is a documented process in many 
studies and so must be further accounted for . Here, we naf e a 
crucial distinction between issue learning and issue 
understanding. The latter we believe as improbable for most 
issues for most people. E<ut issue learning can refer to a 
learning of what each candidate supports or stands for, 
without a necessary understanding o-f that position based upon 
the issues that form it. All that is needed is a learning of 
relative differences in emphasis between candidates, and not 



exact "positions." We believe that this learning of candidate 
issue positions is the next step in the decision process. In 
effect, we propose that once image commitments are determi ned , 
the issue positions of the preferred candidate are learned. 
But we note again that the crux of the decision falls 
necessar 1 1 y on i mage percept 1 ons. 

The process we propose can be modeled by the temporally 
ordered att i tude-knowl edge-behavi or cogni ti ve structure , where 
because of the relative uni ntel 1 i g 1 bi 1 1 ty of national election 
issues, images play a major rait? in the voting decision 
process for those with no recourse to prior commitments. Once 
attitudes are formed, knowledge is gained and the behavior, 
voting, follows in due time. 

A great deal of the evidence cited previously is indirectly 
supportive of our position. These include the large number of 
studies where? image perceptions predict the vote better than 
issue proximity does, suggesting the possibility of an 
initial, important image determination; those where there 
exist large inaccuracies in preferred candidate issue stands, 
suggest i ng difficulty in i ssue under standi ng ; those where 
greater expectations exist of issue understanding from 
debates, but where eventually image perceptions provide more 
satisfaction, suggesting the relatively greater facility for 
affective determination. 

While none of these findings provide outright evidence for 
our approach, they do hint at the possibility of the existence 
of a process as we propose. 
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Propositions centrally connected to our proposal are: 

1. There generally e;;? stb a strict temporal ordering of 
information gain ar.d decision making concerning candidates. 
Most often, image characteristics will be first noticed, a 
tentat 1 ve candi date prefer ence will be made based on that 
information, and then issue differences will be learned. 

2. Most election issues will not be fully understood as a 
resul t of their inner ent cample;-: i ty , though certain limit ed 
aspects of an issue may be. 

To these ends, debates may be been as the most suitable 
opportunity for the study of a temporal order in the vote 
process, i^ince evidence exists that voters withhold decision 
making with the expectation that the debates will provide a 
great deal of issue and imege information (McLeod, E^ybee and 
Durall, 1981), a testing instrument may be constructed to 
collect in-formaLion on temporally ordered knowledge gain and 
decision mating. This would be a relatively direct test of the 
process we propose. Another method would be the probing with 
open ended questions to reveal the extent of understanding, 
not only of learning, but also of election issues. 

Though we expect the general process delineated above, 
situational factors may £*ffect the process to varying degrees. 
Peer pressures, spiral of silence, time of decision, and weak 
partisan t i es are among many factors whose effects on the 
process here outlined need to be elaborated in further 
research. What we mai ntain to be important in this conf 1 uence 
of possibilities is the starting point of assumptions that 
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guide research directions. 

A -final consideration important for our investigation 
concerns individuals who, although not understanding the 
1 ssues 1 n the campaign , nevertheless do not make deci sions 
based on 1 mage or partisan 1 1 es. For certai n voters, there may 
exist one or maybe two particular issues they consider 
absolutely crucial, and thus choose their candidate based on 
an i ssue of great personal i mportance. We do not &,;pect many 
such "one-issue voters," (or actually more than "one-issue" 
voters) and that is why we still assert the general 
applicability of our hypothesis for most people. These 
"one-issue voters" are the closest to "issue voters," i.e. 
those using some "mental calculus" for their choice. 

This study, then, will be an attempt to examine a 
temporally ordered process in image ^^nd issue learning. This 
aspect cf our study corresponds to a test of our first 
proposition, that image preferences based on image 
characteristics are what get decided initially and are what 
consequent 1 y de tar mine issue learning of the preferred 
candi date. 

Proposition two which claims that most election issues 
cannot be fully understood cannot be tested here. It is an 
i mportant and ex pi i ci t assumption under 1 yi ng al 1 our 
propositions, but its test will not be directly measured. 

SAMPLE 

Our research design consists of secondary analysis of panel 
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survey data -from the state of Wisconsin during the 1976 
presidential elections (Dennis, Chaffee and Choe, 1979). The 
reason th« 1976 elections were studied was because that 
election campaign was the closest in nature to the 1988 one. 
In 1976, Jimmy Carter was the newcomer Democrat with no 
presidential experience, a situation which will be precisely 
repeated in 1988, whoever the Democrats nominate as their 
presidential candidate. Carter also needed to get his views 
and image better known, a process all Democratic primary 
candidates now have to go through. Also in 1976, Gerald Ford 
had been vice president, and president -for a short time, and 
was the Republican nominee for president. His views and image 
were somewhat familiar although! not very clear. That situation 
is, this year, approximated by George Bush, who has served as 
vice president, and seems to want to create an image and make 
his issue positions known. So if the results of this study are 
worth further investigation, this presidential year should 
provide an ideal setting for it. 

Telephone interviewing, then, with sampling based on area 
codes, pref i lies , and four random digits, was used throughout 
the study. The first wave was completed just before the first 
debates (7 t : Sept. 17-23) . Those who agreed to be 
rei ntervi ewed were called again between the first and second 
debates (T a : Sept. 24~Qct. 6). The third wave followed the 
completion of the four debates but was before the election 
(T 3 i Dct. 23~Nov. 1) . And the f mal wave came after the 
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election (T*: Nov. 3-29). A total o-f 161 respondents continued 
throughout the four waves. 

The reason debates were chosen to be studied, was, as 
fnentioned above, because people's anticipation of the debates 
mny have encouraged them to withhold their decision until the 
debates* which would results in a more valid cause-effect 
assumption for those who thus rely on the debates -I 
decisions. In addition, par.el surveys of the debates provide a 
determinate temporal order to examine. 197o was al^o an 
"issue-or iented M election (Dennis, Chaffee and Choe, 1°79) 
such that our chances of finding evidence of the 
counter — hypothesis of more issue voting are maximised. 

Although 164 respondents may be too few, the Wisconsin 
sample* was nevertheless representative, predicting within 2 
percent the actual Wisconsin vote, and close demographi cal 1 y 
to national samples of Gallup and others. We thus consider the 
1976 elections well suited for our study. 
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MEASURES 



The items of interest in the survey were measured in the 
•following manner. Vote Intention was measured on a reduced 
2-point scale in the Tt-Ts waves, where a score of "1" 
signified intent to vote for Ford, and a score of^"2" pointed 
to an intent to vote for Carter. Personal Image questions were 
measured on 5-point scales, with the following items asked of 
each candidate in each wave: honesty and integrity, strength 
and decisiveness, friendliness and pleasantness, capacity for 
effective leadership of the government, clarity on the issues 
and ability to inspire confidence as a speaker. On each item, 
a score of "5" is the most positive rating, while a score of 
"1" is the least positive. A typical phrasing of an image 
quest i on: 

How do you rate the candidates in their ability to 
inspire confidence by the way they speak. How does 
Carter rate on the way he speaks ? 

Fi ve-point seal es were al so used to measure respondents ' 

own position and the positions ascribed to Ford and Carter on 

each of four issues: Unemployment, fax Reform, Abortion, and 

Defense Spending . A typi cal phrasi ng of an i ssue question i s: 

Let's takw the issue of government spending for defense and 
the military. If '1' means increasing the level of spending 
far defense a good deal and '5' means substantially 
reduci ng how much we spend for defense , where woul d you 
place yourself ^ 

Each issue item was scored such that a score of ,l i ,l 
corresponded most closely to the Republican party platform, 
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while a score of M 5" would be closest to the Democratic party 
pi atf orm. 

Ideological differences were calculated in the same way 
using a 5~point " 1 i beral -conser vat i ve" scale- 
Party identification was measured on a 5-point continuum, 
with "independent 11 in the middle, "strong" Democrats and 
Republicans at the extremes, and "weak" identifiers and 
"leaning 11 independents grouped together at the intermediate 
poi nt s. 

Party Leaning, finally, was measured on a reduced 2-poi nt 
scale where a score of "1" signified leaning most towards the 
Republican party, while a M 2 M meant leaning most towards the 
Democratic party. 

Finally, we used mean substitution for our missing data due 
to its conservative nature, and because we could ill -afford to 
lose respondents. 

METHODS 

As mentioned above, we are primarily interested in the 
decisional processes of uncommitted voters and the effect of 
image and issue information on that process. Because 
precommi tments , in this sense, might severely influence voting 
decisions regardless of image or issue inf ornu*tior< present in 
a specific campaign, we first pulled out of our sample those 
voters who had ideological or party commitments. In addition, 
and for the same reasons, we deleted from our sample those 



individuals deemed to be "one-issue voters." 

To take out those ideologically precommi tted , we recoded 
items by multiplying by 100 one's own 1 iberal -conservative 
position , and by 10 the position on the 1 i ber al -conser vat i ve 
scale assigned to Ford- We then added those two items to the 
position assigned to Carter, and extracted -from the new scale 
extreme scores and coded them "1." By doing this at each time 
point, we created a new measure where a "1" signified 
individuals who saw themselves as very liberal or very 
conservative and who saw the corresponding candidate, Carter 
or Ford, as very liberal or very conservative- For an 
individual to be deleted from our sample because of 
ideological precommi tment , that individual would have had to 
have scored a "1" on this new scale, and would have had to 
have maintained that extreme position from Ti to T 3 . In this 
manner, we excluded a totaJ of seven individuals. 

We ur>ed a similar procedure for determining Party 
precommi tment . The variables used here were strength of party 
identification and vote intention. The extremes coded as "1" 
here signify those who have strong party identification, and 
intend to and eventually do vote for the candidate closest to 
their party ( Ford as Republican, Carter as Democrat). Those 
individuals pulled out of our sample because of party 
precommi tment would have had to score a " 1" on the new scale, 
and stay at that extreme position from Ti to T 3 . This 
procedure excl uded thirteen cases. 

"□ne-issue voters," being the closest to a "rational voter" 
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idea, were taken out because of their precommi tmen t on a 
specific issue. The first criterion for these voters was that 
they have an extreme own position on any issue at Ti and 
maintain that same extreme position to T3. since "one-issue 
voters" need to vote for a candidate, they must by T 3 at the 
latest have learned candidate positiuiis. Consequently, the 
second criterion was for them to discern a difference other 
than a "Neutral " or "Don't Know" between the candidates on the 
particular issue at T 3 . Finally, they had to vote for the 
candidate perceived to be closest to the Ti to T 3 extreme 
position. If an individual met all these criteria, then s/he 
was classified as a "one-issue voter" and pulled out of our 
sample. In this way, a total of twenty-one individuals were 
selected out. Looking separately at each issue, 2 were 
precommitted on Unempl oy» ent , 7 on Taxes, 11 on Abortion, and 
1 on Defense. The fact that more people were precommitted on 
abortion than on all the other issues combined, fallows from 
our theoretical expectations for "easy" issues. 

These three categories of precommitted voters have made 
their vote decision previous to the campaign, such that image 
and issue information that surface during the election and 
debates did not serve to change their initial position. The 
remaining voters, however, will be dependent upon such 
information for their vote decision, and this is the process 
we want to test according to our hypothesis. Admittedly, we 
would have met with great disappointment and strong 
di sconf i rmati on of our assumptions had we i n this manner taken 
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out too many voters. In fact* our expectation was that very 
few would have been "one-issue voters" in the classic rational 
voter mold. At this initial juncture, our assumptions held, 
and from our sample of 164 individuals we pulled out 41 voters 
that met our criteria for precommi tment . 

For the remainder of our analysis, including the 
information in all the tables and figures, we deal only with 
the remaining 123 individuals who have little political 
precommi tment s. 

At this point we will bring in the variables that we 
previously theorized would be involved in the decisional 
process of the voter. In Table 1, we present the means and 
standard deviations for each of the items that will make up 
the Issue and Image indices in our later analyses. 

It seems from Table 1 that most of the items we are dealing 
with are relatively unchanging. The means vary little from Tj, 
to T 3 , as do the standard deviations. This is on the face of 
it somewhat discouraging to us. We did expect high and 
unchanging Image evaluations since we theorised that image 
attributes are quickly ascertained and do not require 
intellectual debate. But we had hoped for greater variance 
between issue position evaluations. Specifically, since we 
theorised T x Image evaluation to determine later issue 
learning, we expected T 3 issue item variances to be smaller 
than Ti variances. Dne plausible explanation of this would be 
the possibly arbitrary nature of T± as "before the first 
debates." The process we wish to examine may have been 
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determined at some time before the study's T 4 , causing us to 
miss the initial relative "con-fusion" concerning issue 
positions. Even so, it is interesting to note that in most 
cases, Self position on issues has a larger standard deviation 
than candidate positions. Though not significant, this 
difference may point to the difficulty we theorise is inherent 
in issue understanding. In the same vein, while it seems that 
most Self positions are closer to Carter's position, aggregate 
vote i ntent is compl etel y undeci ded , possibl y hi nti ng agai n at 
the difficulty in deciding based on issues. 

We next constructed indices to use in later multivariate 
analyses. Since we theorized a temporally ordered process with 
differing Image and Issue effects at different times, we had 
to construct separate indices for each time point. We 
constructed six sets of indices all together, three Image 
indices and three Issue ones for T 4 , Ta, and T 3 . For the Image 
indices, we grouped together at each time point all six Image 
items in an additive manner. This combines the items Honesty, 
Strength, Friendliness, Leadership, Clarity and Speaking 
Ability into an index of Image evaluation. We followed this 
procedure separately for Ford and for Carter, at each time 
poi nt . 

We also constructed Issue indices to be used in our 
multivariate analyses. For the Issue items, we followed 
closely the procedures used by Dennis and Chaffee in 1976 on 
the same data. We created a measure of "relative distance from 
self," a common measure in political science (Beardsley, 
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197"'> „ We tallffui^j uur pi o*_edur e fi.r tin- Iv.-ue 1 lem^ 
sepai cite J y fur lm» h l ai uJ i tin ! e , >t\ fc «u h tune point, hj create a 
di ssUnte-from-syH measure, wi? sub'-:tr acted Own position on an 
issue* -from the position ciscr j buri to each candidate separatel /, 
discarded the ">irjnr>, and added all I Hie items together at 
each time interval. We thus created three Issue indices for 
oach candidate, at pauh time puinl using the candidate's 
pprc C'j ved posit Jon as a deviation from one'* own position. The 
smaller the score is on the Issue indei;, the closer you are to 
the candidate's position. 

lahle 2 uhuws Cronbach's AJphu, or » el 1 ahi 1 1 Ly scores -for 
each index created- The Image indices have very high 
reliahiJity scoi which increase over time, indicating 
possib.lv that all Image items can be st-en as a single 
dimension in one's 1 houghts about a r ^nd l ddl e. Thn s supports 
our notion of quicMy ascertained, *=incJ relatively ui ichang t ny 
i mage evaluations of (drubdale* from br le-f initial f.o.posur e. 
Reliability seen e<r> for the Iv-aie items, on the? other hand, are 
nut neaiJy as high, and nl T* Carter's Tssue i nde:; can even be 
deemed unreliable- Not having a* many items in the Is*ue 
uidic.es dS 1 here werp m the Imagi- ones may be a contributing 
factor to the lower scores, but it it. alua plausibJre that 
sir.ee no one Issue Ltem j •-> varying wildly in Table L, the 
Issue items do not farm part of a i.an»tanl dimension of 
thought in unp ' s mind. II may be that over lime, given uui 
assumption ol di f f i cu] I y i n undrr si andmg j ssues and their 
consequences, individuals review many ,d i f -f er i ny ( i«,pM L ts o-f an 
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i*,sue in ctn effurl Id cum*? to gii|is with ] i. rtl differing time 
paints, wp may in fact not he measuring the »aiiiri thing. 
NonettiPlfSbp issue- reliabilities tJu usually increase over 
time, and are generally acceptable. It dor- -> seem that over 
time, as issue positions of l andi ded es are Iparncd, the? Issue 
indices may be m?.asui ing mure consistent conceptual i:«tion 
Thi-> pu'a.>i bi J 1 1 y is r»s|)Ki£iLl/ i 1 1 1 rr est 1 r.() a* , it r egai ds 
Carter', lsaue 1 liuJe*:. The f ac 1 that his ! 3 r cJ l «bi 1 3 1} 1 fc > much 
higher than hi:. l a o» J-, reliabilities mny indicate an 
eventually clearer understanding o-f an unl nown candidate 3 
position. 

Having determined reliability measures at each t*me point 
for each lnde:; b/ Cronbach s Alpna, we felt it important to 
also review reliability and stabilit/ measures across tunc 
For this we refer to the method devised by Hc?i<»e (Hei=,e, 
1969)™ We should note he-re th c it * i nre we haii no reason to 
doubt that the determination of the liirJe;: by the underlying 
variable and the rates of insLc*bi Lj t/ of the underlying 
variable wer l j run at ant over time, w(- felt that we had 
fulfilled thf assumptions underlying Heise's method wind thus 
did not use the method devised b/ W,l t '/ and Wiley (Wiley and 
Wile/, I97u). Table Z shows the \ el lability and stability 
scares for each nidt?:; across turn?. Ic is apparent that both 
issue and image index reliabilities for either candidate ar e 
high across time, suggect mq 1 hat i or our tune peri od , we are 
measuring similar Lonc< p tLu-J i / at l r«ns within taach lntie;,. (liven 
tins, it is encouraging to us I hat stabilities behave ».lu^ to 
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what we wouLd havu g ( pr?i.tecJ. [ff,age=> are highly stable for- both 
candidate denoting the unchanqi 1 iq nulurn of t-valuaLiun^ o-f 
candidate images. Tor Darter* image, 5*^ as .^7 and is .91., 

while For Ford Si V iu . 4 ?6 and b v -r. is, .9v. These £>re ver/ 
stable conceptual isations, which to U3 reflect the- quickly 
<<sccjrtain«d and unchanging nature j{ jmaget.. In contract, 
1 abuy stabilities start much 1 owc?r bui increase substantially 
Over time which may Jiidjcabe a learning of candidate positions 
over a longer period of lime, as we expected. In this context, 
the fact that Ford's issue indices are initially more stable 
than Carter's (.79 /pr »us .57), and remain so (-95 versus 
.64;, may reeled Fur d s 1 ncu.aLHi »cy in the cerise that his 
1 b»ne stands had mor e 1 1 me to be ] ear ned „ 

In addition to the Image raid J <-;sae i.uiscc'S, we need to 
mont j »n 1 two mor t* /uriahles used in our multwarjate: 
procedure,. Ihuii ur * Pur 1 y l.t-nn uiid Vuto Intention. Wf- ffH 
it important to include* these variables jn olu path models of 
the decisional cx becuusr each couLri be soon as a 

pr ecommi tmeri t and thus have an inf J uenca on the process under 
investigation. Sijncf? we d*> d not pull out those individuals who 
leaned towards one party or another, we included the variable 
at l t iri our an<_iJ /1 (.•<>. Sinolarlv with Vol h JnLontioii, as we 
did not e^'iiludv 1 tho-e JiidividuaJ a with vul« jntont"i>, we 
included the v'ur lable* 1 ri our <irMl yses at 1 1 und si nee? we 
felt it could be influential m determining candidate 
pr e f er eru.e- 

Before going io uiir cuusul analysis, ur- pi esent ]n Table 4 
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the* Pearson product moment iorr el at j ons for all the vMriabJos 
used in our path models. 

Initially, ll is apparent from observing the -first two 
triangularly marled areas, that the Image indices* for both 
Cc\nd] dates are 1 hjghl/ correlated across the three time 
intervals., The louf»r two tr ] angles deiimi t Issue index 
correlations across the time ponds, and those also are 
strongly correlated- The fact that Ford's l ssues are more 
hnjhlv Lurr c I dl(«U may again point to the f a( t that the 
Nj xon-l-ord iissut* position.^ had a number of year 7 .* to be 
learned. Observing i hr- two boxed areas, it is ctpp^rent that 
each cancj] dal e ' s image indices are also strongly correlated 
with that candidate <••> Issue iridic en:. Also, I he bond between 
lnruge evaluations and issue po->i I ion i earning strengthens over- 
time, indicating possibly a learning process under way. It is 
noc surprising that there .is no significant correlation 
between Ford and Carter Image indices, indicating perhaps the 
ease of di st i ngcu sh 1 ng between i he twocandi dates on the basis 
u-f mtacjL' cviJual ions, un (he other hand, i he initial existence 
of strong cor r e L at i on .> of m Z2 between U Carter and lord Issue 
indices and the disappearance of i hat correlation by r 3 to a 
mere .02 (see the arrowy , possibly attests to the difficulty 
inherent j n issue under standi ng and to the tempoi c il process of 
learning to d 1 st 1 mjui sh. I"hei e ls also evidence of Vote 
Intention being correlated with Sume Image indices at "I j and 
T v , a:3 wel 1 as wi th F01 d Issue j ruJn es. Party Lean does not 
exhibit strong correlations wilh anything but Vole intention. 
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To us, these it suit* are mtuLtivply reasoi le and they 
encourage? our mul Li var i at e test*- to uncover a process as we 
propose?- Bincu Table 4 does not, of cuursti, present 
information on a temporally ordered process of image 
evaluation and consequent i :>sue^ learning, wfu will now examine 
these relationship^ i r» a multivariate content. 
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CAUSAL ANALYSIS 



Pictures 1, 2, 3 and 4 present the sarr« path models but 
separately for each candidate?. We have I ept our path models as 
minimally encumbered with other variables as possible. Since 
we are interested on the effect of images on issues and 
vi tu -versa jn an uncommitted sample, we have included as 
exogenous variables in different models in addition to Image 
and Issue indices, only those variables possibly influencing 
the uni.ommi tted nature of our sample- Thouqh variables such as 
Age and Soc i o-economi < hiatus may have some influence, we did 
not e;,pect strong effects, and La keep our models simple, we 
did not include them. Wu admit that Debate Viewing may be an 
important variable, but as we did not have too large a sample, 
and as most people do view some of the, debates especially if 
uncommitted (Chaffee and Choe, 1980), we felt safe for now in 
omitting it. 

The path figures are arranged such that for either 
candidate, each model on the top is a mirror image of the 
model on the bottom except for Image to Issue changes. 
Moreover, figures 1 and 3 are tin- ones mo«vt closely following 
our pr oposi t i ons , wh 1 1 e f i gur es 2 and A ex ami nr a si i qh 1 1 y 
different variation- Also for both candidates, the models on 
the top concord to our expec. tat i oris , while the models on the 
bottom are their theoretical reverses. We examined Ford and 
Carter paths separately because w:- relt that th'^re may exist 
difference* between the two candidates that wr might lose by 



combining our uight paths into four. 

In the time 01 dnred srquenci- presented in our models, what 
i*> uf inter© y\ to us is whether 01 not l"j images predict T 3 
issues as thpori zed„ To that end, our recursive path madras 
present the three timp intri vais the dalaset includes be-fore 
the actual vote.. At the First stage, we assume are those 
variables th^it c,dn influenuf? Idler lew rung, Image inde;; at I* 
c<nd Issue index at 1\ arc- tne logical choices here, but in 
addition we include Part 4 , Lean v,ir«ce it can lead to a 
precommi tmerrt of pc\rt> or candidate and may strongly influence 
later learning. Looking at the models on the top, it is also 
possible, that Vote intent can play a role similar to that of 
Party Lean in influencing later learning. On figures 2A and 
4A, therefore, we substitute J t Vote Intention for T t Image 
first and Is*>up next (on figures 2B and -1L0 . 

Next in this causal ordering, we assume for figures i and 3 
that Vote intention at may \>lay an important role either as 
an indirect path through 7* Image or [ t Pcrty Lean. It may be 
that or.ee a favorite impression is made based on image 
evaluation, a decision on who to vote far is made which would 
lead to later issue learning. It is thus reasonable to include 
Vote Intention a^> an intervening variable. Fur figures 2 and 
4, the second =>tage expects the 1^ Image a nUe>. as the possible 
intervening variable. If Votu Intention darts act as a sort of 
pret ommitment , it should then influence later image and issue 
1 earni ng . 

At T.3:, the final stage in the causal order, we theorized 



issue learning to take place, having -followed image learning 
and so the? Issue miD:; is here?. The models on the 
bottom, bei n:j the theory ::al opposit.es to our expectations 
therefore have the T» Image index in place of the Issue one. 
Hare, the expectation i<* for is*ue learning to lead to image 
preference. 

What we expect from these models is that the path from the 
Ti Image - ndex to the 1^ Issue index for figures 1 and 3 *'i 1 1 
be the strongest, stronger <:han the direct path from the T* 
Issue index. It should be noted again that figures 1 and 3 are 
what we proposed <? -id their reverse. Figures 2 and 4 posit Vote 
Intention as pocsLbly having an influence on the process and 
that variable is thus at Ti. However, since we expect image 
impressions to lead to issue learning, we stiU believe for 
figures 2A and 4A that the path -from the Image index will 
be the strongest. Here also, 23 and 48 represent the reverse 
expectation. 

We do not address explicitly in our models the final vote. 
Our interest, however, is not so much to decompose the 
determinants of the vote as it jh to understand the process 
through vhich learning and decisions take place. Our basic- 
proposition iis still that initial image impressions lead to 
later issue position learning of preferred candidate. 

RESULTS 

To tfstimaii* the loi-K .i t:i e?nts of our path models, we u«\ed 
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the u^ual kinds of structural equations and series of multiple 
linear regression computations. We report in our models the 
standardized path coefficients as there was no di ff erence 
between st andardi zed and non~sLandardi zed ones. 

Examining the four -figures, it ]s apparent that Ford s and 
Carter's image evaluations and issue positions had different 
influences on one another. Looking at figures 3 and 4, Carter, 
first it =>eems that our propositions have met with relative 
success. In the? model closest to our hypot hnsi s , figure 3A, J x 
Image predicts 7 3 Issue more powerfully l. 33) than l x Issue 
does (.19). Moreover, Vote Intention seems to play no 
significant role* in issue learning (.00), nor does Party 
Leaning. Figure 3B, the reverse of our proposal, does not 
contradict us. T x Image predicts T 3 Image (.73) mu.*h better 
than T x Issue does (.13). These results support a time ordered 
sequence of decisional events as we proposed. Initial image 
evaluations seem to predict late"- issue learning. 

The pair in figure 4 tell a similar story. The possiblity 
of Vote Intention influencing T^ Issue is noL supported (.13 
to Ta Image, .16 to T :s Issue*) . 1 * Image is still the best 
predictor of T» Issue (.36), again better than Tx Issue is 
(.22). In the opposite model, T« Issue does not predict T 3 
Image (.15) better than Ti Tmage t. 72) and so the model does 
not contradict our expectations- 

Although Carter supported our propositions, Ford on the* 
other hand, does not seom to. It is apparent, from figures 1 
and 2 that none o-f what we expected holds true for Turd. In 
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figure lft, 1" t Issue predicts* Tp* Issue (.51) much better than 
Ti Image does (.19), unsupport i ve of our hypothesis. Things 
are not totally reversed tough, as figure IB, the mar;* direct 
challenge to our proposal, does not contradict. T x Issue still 
does not predict I Image (.30) better than T% Image does 
(.59), although the path coefficient is as significant 
(p<.ul>. Similarly for the pair in figure 2, Ti Issue predicts 
T* Issue <.5M much better than T & Image which is not even 
significant (.15). It is interesting to note here, that even 
though Party Leaning has no effect on T a Image (.02), l t Vote 
Intention predicts 1 3 Issue well (.27), and as significantly 
as Ti Issue does ip*.01). In model 2B , again, all is not lost 
as It Image predicts u ..iage (.55) better than anything else, 
□f note here is the strongly significant path coefficient of 
Ti Vote Intention on Ts. Issue (.25), and the subsequent 
similarly significant path coefficient from Tut Issue to T 3 
Image (.30), although T t Vote Intention has no effect (.03) on 
T3 Image. 

In general we have found partial support for the hypotheses 
that directed our research design- It seems that for Carter, 
images at an initial time period do tend to determine later 
candidate preference and issue loarrung. Far Carter, then, 
Image evaluations come at the beginning of a temporal sequence 
of decision making during elections. For Ford, however, we 
found no support for our proposal <>. Images here do riot predict 
later issue learning and candidate pr*?f eriinco, but initial 
issues do. Moreover, initial i^suc* even do well in predicting 
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later image evaluations. Also for Ford, Vote Intention plays a 
significant role in later issue learning. For neither 
candidate, however, does Party Leaning play an important role. 

It is not easy to interpret our results. Our expectations 
were met -for one candidate but not for the other. As a result, 
we have some justification in not abandoning our initial 
propositions, although this forces us into post-hoc 
theorizing. It thus seems that incumbency had an effect on 
issue learning. We should quickly add that we still maintain 
issue understanding to be relatively impossible for most 
national election issues, but that candidate issue position 
learning does occur. With that in mind, it is probable that an 
incumbent's issue positions have had greater time to be 
learned, and as such should not be compared to a candidate who 
is newly voicing hi * position. What is the difficulty here, is 
the real Ti for each candidate when both do not start at the 
same theoretical time. Also in the same vein, we may need to 
take into account in the future those who are habitual voters 
and have developed certain voting strategies, and those voting 
for the first time. Here again, It's do not correspond 
necessari ly . 

In the 1976 elections, Carter was a new candidate and since 
we looked at the uncommitted voters, most Ti's should be 
theoretically at the uame point. Ford however, having 
continued most Nixon issue policies, had a large issue 
knowledge advantage. An argument here may be made that Ford's 
image was not well defined in 1976, but his issues, having 
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also been Nixon's for a lung time? previously, were well known. 
In this post -hoc analysis, it is not surpri->inq that for Ford, 
images do not predict issues. 



DISCUSSION 

In this study, we have been interested in testing a 
proposition concerning the way in which voters determine their 
choice candidate. Starting from the idea that issues are too 
complex to Ire understood, we predicted- that where there are no 
precommi tments to influence the vote decision based on 
pre-campaagn determinations, the voter would have no option 
but to resort to easily gathered luage evaluation as a guide 
to candidate preference. 

To test our basic proposal, wfc used secondary data analysis 
tu examine results of our hypothesis in the context o-f the 
1976 national elections. 

We did find our propositions supported in the case of 
Carter, but denied in the case of Ford. Bos: de explanations 
for why this mirjht be as elaborated on above, there are other 
problems that need to be addressed which may have played an 
important role in our results. These have much to do with the 
fact that the design for our study was a secondary analysis. 

Whereas our propositions necessitate a Ti that truly is at 
the beginning of a campaign for all purposes, the Ti of our 
data were before the* first debates. If there is an opportunity 
to retwst our hypotheses, we would like to establish a Tt 
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which is early enough that wp :an be? confident of little 
learning before it. In this vein, four issue items are not 
enough to create a good index, a problem Chaff ee and Choe also 
encountered. 

More specifically then, 1988 n.ight he a better test of our 
propositions. Even if he were the Republican candidate, Vice 
Presi dent Bush has not real 1 y made his posi t i on on many i ssues 
very clear, and it is as yet completely unknown who the 
Democratic candidate will be. As such a T t might be relatively 
equal in familiarity advantage to both candidates. Moreover, 
if T i is during the primaries oi earlser, then issue 
commitment ("one-issue.' voters") can be seen more readily. 
Questions could aJ be asked to determine people's 
understanding of "hard," or national issues with a possible 
measure of "determi nat i on " or "finality" of understanding or 
decision, on issues over time. Open-ended questions probing 
the extent of consequences understood might be used, and 
questions dealing with certainty of individual decisions, 
criteria for dfc»uii:>i ons, and importance of decisions could be 
asked. 
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TABLE 1: Image and Issue Items by Time 
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0 . 87 


0 


.83 




Clarity: C 




2 


.95 


3 


. 07 


3 


.05 




.13 


1.06 


1 


. 14 




Speaking: F 




3 


.22 


3 


.37 


3 


.35 


0 


.96 


0.88 


0 


.81 




Speaking: C 




w 


.56 


3 


.42 


3 


40 


1 


. 06 


1 . 05 


1 


.05 




ISSUE ITEMS 




























Taxes* Qoi f 




4 


.27 


4 


. 15 


4 


.22 


l 


.06 


0.92 


0 


.97 




Taxes: Ford 




2 


.80 


2 


.63 


2 


•53 


X 


.01 


1 .01 


1 

X 


1 1 

■ XX 




Taxes : Carter 




3 


.70 


3 


.82 


3 


90 


n 


.87 


0.90 


0 


.90 




Unemployment : 


S 


3 


.56 


3 


. 40 


3 


.54 


i 


. 17 


1.08 


1 


.05 




Unemployment : 


F 


2 


.94 


2 


.98 


3 


.01 


0 


.99 


1.03 


0 


.93 




Unemployment: 


C 


3 


.57 


3 


.71 


3 


.75 


0 


.86 


0.89 


0 


.83 




Abortion: S 




z 


.82 


2 


.97 


2 


. 88 


1 


.45 


1.40 


1 


.42 




Abortion: F 




2 


.94 


3 


.02 


2 


.79 


0 


.94 


0.82 


0 


.95 




Abortion: C 




3 


.00 


3 


.20 


3 


.08 


1 


.01 


0.84 


0 


.93 




Defense: S 




3 


.14 


3 


.06 


3 


.02 


1 


.13 


1. 14 


1 


. 14 




Defense: F 




2 


.52 


2 


.47 


2 


.49 


0 


.96 


0.93 


0 


.88 




Defense: C 




3 


.09 


2 


.90 


3 


. 15 


0 


.91 


0.77 


0 


.97 




Party Leaning 




1 


.43 


1 


.51 


1 


.53 


0 


.48 


0.51 


0 


.50 




Vote Intent 




1 


.40 


1 


.42 


1 


.51 


0 


.49 


0.52 


0 


.51 





Party Leaning is scored such that "1" is closer to Ford, and "2" is closer to 
Carter. Vote Intent is scored such that V is an intention to vote for Ford, 
while "2" is an intention to vote for Carter. 
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TA8LE 2: Reliability Scores of Indices 



Cronbach's Alpha by Wave 
Ti T 2 T 3 



IMAGE ITEMS 
Carter Image Index 
Ford Image Index 



.82 
.79 



.88 
.85 



.90 
.89 



ISSUE ITEMS 
Carter Issue Index 
Ford Issue Index 



.35 
.55 



.27 
.55 



.53 
.68 



Reliability coefficients were calculated differently for Iaages and Issues. For Iiage iteis, 
ratings for each candidate on the Iiage iteis were added separately at each tiie. For Issue 
lleas, net difference scores only were calculated. This was done by scoring each candidate's 
perceived position as a deviation froa the respondent's own position at each tiae. The litter 
provides a eeasure of 'relative distance," as it is usually referred to in the political 
science literature. 



ERIC 



TABLE 3: Reliability and Stability Across Time 



IMAGE ITEMS 

Carter image Indices 

Ford Image Indices 

ISSUE ITEMS 

Career Issue Indices 

Ford Issue Indices 



Stabil i ty 



Reliability 



012 S2 3 



Sl3 



. 97 


.93 


.90 


.84 


.96 


.90 


.86 


.80 


.57 


.64 


.37 


.73 


.79 


.95 


.75 


.75 



Note: Stability and reliability coefficients in this table reflect over tue eeasures as defined 
by Heise (Heise, 196°). 



ERIC 
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TABLE 4: Pearson r's for Variables in Analysis 



Calal Calf 2 Cala3 


Fdlal Fdla2 Fdle3 


Calsl CaL2 Cals3 Fdlsl Fdls2 Fdls3 Votel 


Vote2 Lean 


Calagel — .82" .76" 


.11 .05 .01 


.24" .31" .38" 


.14 .12 .17* 


.12 


.05 .08 


Calege2 — .78" 


.04 .00 .05 


.21" .38" .38" 


.15* .20* .20* 


.15* 


.18* .12 


Calage3 — 


'.13 .06 .08 


.31" .37" .49" 


.06 .06 .17* 


.04 


.04 .13 


Ftflagel 


— .77" .69" 


.39 .10 .09 


.27** .44** .36** 


.16* 


.29?* .12 


Fdlage2 — .72" 


.08 .00 .07 


.33** .45** .34** 


.11 


.17* .00 




Fdlage3 — 


.20* .16* .04 


.47** .54** .50** 


.19* 


.23** .01 




Calssul 


— .42" .27" 


.32** .24** .08 


.14 


.12 .07 




Calssu2 — .47" 


.16* .26** .08 


.08 


.07 .01 






Calssu3 — 


.02 .11 .02 * 


.08 


.04 .06 






Fdlssul 


— .59** .56** 


.02 


.04 .00 






Fdlssu2 — .71" 


.26** 


.16* .07 








FdlssuS — 


.30** 


.21** .08 








Votel 




.69** .16* 








Vote2 


— .22** 












Lean — 



' : significant p< .05 
*' • significant p< .01 

NOTE: In order to simplify interpretation of differences in coding, and :3 nc negative 

relationships were significant, signs hava been ontted and only the Magnitude of the 
correlation is considered. 

(n:i23) 



FIGURE 1: Ford Path Analyses 
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* : significant p< - 05 
*s : significant p< .01 

NOTE: In order to siaplify interpretation of differences in coding, and as no negative 
relationships were significant, signs have been oiitted and only the Magnitude of 
the correlation is considered. Path coefficients are standardized Betas. 

(nr 123) 



FIGURE 2: Ford Path Analyses 
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Tssiifil 
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f V 
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\ (.12 



\ ^-<55** 
^ssirnaxel ^ 



* : significant p< .05 
« s significant p< .01 

NOTE: In order to siiplify interpretation of differences in coding, and as no negative 
relationships Here significant, signs have been oaitted and only the Magnitude of 
the correlation is considered. Path coefficients are standardize 1 ! Betas. 

(n-123) 
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FIGURE 3: Carter Path Analyses 
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FIGURE 4: Carter Path Analyses 
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